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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

EVENING OPENING OF THE 

MUSEUM 

AT the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees held February 18, 
1907, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

"Resolved: That. . . .after some date 
to be fixed by the Director, the Museum 
shall be kept open on Saturdays, free 
of all charge, continuously from 10 a. m. 
to 10 p. m., and that the opening for 
two hours on Monday and Friday even- 
ings be discontinued from and after the 
same date." 

In accordance with this resolution, be- 
ginning March 1 6th, the Museum will be 
open on Saturday from 10 o'clock a. m. 
until 10 o'clock p. m. Thereafter it will 
not be open as heretofore on Monday and 
Friday from 8 to 10 p. m. The chief 
reasons for this change are as follows: 

In view of the observance of the Sat- 
urday half holiday, now so general, the 
Museum is increasingly visited by large 
numbers of people who cannot come at 
any other time, not even on the evening 
of a working day. The present hours of 
closing interrupt the visits of those who 
come early, and hopelessly curtail the 
visits of those who come late in the 
afternoon. The proposed change will 
allow the visitor to leave at his pleasure, 
to come in as early as he likes after his 
supper, or to remain if he will through the 
supper hour. The Museum Restaurant 
will be kept open and an a la carte dinner 
will be served from 5 to 10 o'clock, p. m. 



TWO BRONZE TRIPODS 

LENT BY JAMES LOEB, ESQ. 

The Museum 
takes pleasure in 
announcing that 
it has received as 
a loan two of the 
three wonderful 
tripods recently 
acquired by Mr. 
James Loeb of 
this city, which 
rank among the 
finest extant ex- 
amples of archaic 
Greek art, both 
in design and ex- 
ecution. At Mr. 
Loeb's request 
Professor George 
H. Chase, of Har- 
vard University, 
is to publish :\ 
special mono- 
graph on these, 
and he has kindly 
prepared for the 
Bulletin the fol- 
lowing prelimi- 
nary account of the two which are now 
here. They are exhibited in the new 
Bronze Room. 

THESE two tripods, together with 
a third which is now in the 
Fogg Museum of Art at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., were purchased 
by Mr. Loeb in Rome in 1905. They are 




WARRIOR 

FROM THE COVER OF 

THE SMALLER TRIPOD 
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reported to have come from an Etruscan 
tomb in the neighborhood of Perugia. 
The many fragments in which they were 
found were partially put together in 
Rome, but the more difficult work of fit- 
ting together the 
fragments of the 
undecorated por- 
tions and of setting 
up the tripods in 
such a way as to 
suggest their origi- 
nal appearance, was 
performed by Mr. 
Paul Hoffmann, of 
the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

In form the two 
tripods are very 
similar. In each 
the essential part 
consists of a great 
bowl, supported on 
a three-legged 
stand, the transi- 
tion from base to 
bowl being made by 
a hollow cylinder of 
bronze which has 
the form of a com- 
plicated series of 
convex and concave 
mouldings. Except 
for a tongue pattern 
on the upper por- 
tion of the cylin- 
drical support, the 
decoration is con- 
fined to the upper 
portion of the bowl 
and the three 
plaques of bronze which form the sides 
of the three-legged stand. The bowls are 
ornamented in each case with figures of 
sphinxes and winged lions ranged about 
the rim, and the cover of the smaller 
tripod bears upon the top a standing war- 
rior in full armor. 

The most interesting part of all the 
decoration, however, consists of the reliefs 
with which the three-legged stands are 
adorned. The subjects of these are as fol- 
lows: 



THE LARGER G 
HEIGHT 4 FT. 



LARGER TRIPOD. 

i a. Seated sphinx. In front, a branch 
rises from the ground line, 
i b. Chimaera. 

2 a. Seated lion. 
In front, a branch. 
Above, a flying 
bird. 

2 b. Bellerophon 
and Pegasus. Bel- 
lerophon poises his 
spear for a throw. 
Behind him a fly- 
ing bird fills the 
field, and under- 
neath the body of 
Pegasus is a run- 
ning dog. No op- 
ponent is repre- 
sented here, but 
from the fact that 
the Chimaera ap- 
pears on the adjoin- 
ing panel (i b), ad- 
vancing in the di- 
rection of Pegasus, 
with all three heads 
in an attitude of at- 
tack, it is clear that 
the two panels are 
intended to be 
closely connected, 
and that it is the 
contest of Bellero- 
phon and the Chi- 
maera which is re- 
presented, — a 
reek tripod unique instance a- 

in. (m. i. 378) mong these designs 

of a subject divided 
between two adjacent sides. 
3 a. Winged panther. 
3 b. Peleus and Thetis. Though no 
names are inscribed beside the figures, 
similar scenes on vases show that it is 
Peleus's pursuit of Thetis that is here re- 
presented. Like Proteus and other sea 
divinities, Thetis possessed the power of 
transforming herself into different shapes, 
and in this way she strove to escape from 
Peleus when he sought to win her as his 
bride. But the hero, who had been in- 
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structed by Chiron, held her fast, and at 
last the goddess was forced to yield. The 
subject is one that the vase painters never 
tire of treating. As a rule, Peleus is re- 
presented grasping Thetis about the waist, 
and the transforma- 
tion of the goddess is 
naively suggested 
by a small lion or a 
serpent which 
threatens Peleus or 
even attacks him. 
Occasionally, how- 
ever, an earlier 
moment in the 
story is depicted, 
Peleus in ambush 
waiting to spring 
upon Thetis as she 
sports with the 
other daugher of 
Nereus, or pursu- 
ing her and her at- 
tendants. This is 
the moment that 
the artist of the 
tripod has chosen; 
the serpent which 
rises from the 
shoulders of the 
central figure is 
meant to suggest 
the first perform- 
ance of Thetis. 
The third figure is 
undoubtedly to be 
interpreted as a 
Nereid. 

SMALLER TRIPOD 

i a. Conversation 
between two men. 

i b. Perseus pur- 
sued by Gorgons. 
The hero is charac- 
terized by the kib- 
isis or bag which is 

slung on two straps from his shoulders 
and by his peculiar cap. The Gorgons 
have purely human form. 

i c. Mounted warrior pursued by an 
enemy on foot. Under the horse, a frag- 
mentary figure of a fallen warrior appears. 



THE SMALLER GREEK TRIPOD 

HEIGHT 4 FT., \ IN. (m. I. 22^) 

NOT INCLUDING THE FIGURE ON THE TOP 



2 a. A pair of winged figures heraldi- 
cally grouped. 

2 b. Two sphinxes confronted. 
2 c. Fight between mounted warriors. 
Underneath the horses there are traces 
of a fallen warrior. 
3 a. Hercules and 
the Nemean lion. 

3 b. Peleus and 
Thetis. The scheme 
of the composition 
is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the 
similar scene on the 
larger tripod. Pe- 
leus has locked his 
left arm into The- 
tis's right and holds 
her fast, unterrified 
by the lion's head 
with open j a w s> 
which marks the 
first transformation 
of the goddess. Be- 
hind him Hermes, 
identified by his 
herald's staff and 
broad-brimmed hat 
strides quickly for- 
ward. 

3 c. Apollo and 
Tityos. For his as- 
sault upon Leto, the 
giant Tityos was 
killed by Apollo and 
Artemis. Of the a- 
vengingdeities,only 
Apollo is here rep- 
resented. The fe- 
male figure who ap- 
pears to be assist- 
ing Tityos is pro- 
bably to be inter- 
preted as his mother 
Gaia, the Earth. 

The st vie of the re- 
liefs, and that of the 
figures in the round as well, stamp them 
as products of the archaic period. They 
have all the characteristics of archaic art— 
the stiff,angular poses, the heavy thighs and 
calves, the smiling countenances with eyes 
drawn in full front in heads which are in 
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profile, hair treated as a great mass fal- 
ling to the shoulders, and close-fitting, 
heavy garments with little or no attempt 
to represent the fall of the separate folds. 
For the details the artist relies principally 
on incised lines, scratchd on the surface 
of the finished relief with a sharp graver. 
These incised lines are now largely ob- 
scured by the patina, but traces of them 
can be seen in many places, — in the 
hair of most of the figures, on the wings of 
the monsters, and on the borders of the 
garments. From all these indications, it 
is clear that the tripods are made during 
the archaic period, probably not far from 
the middle of the sixth century, B. C. 

The problem of the makers of the tri- 
pods is a more difficult one than the 
question of their date. The fact that 
they were found in Etruria and the great 
reputation which Etruscan work in bronze 
enjoyed in antiquity seem, as first sight, to 
point to Etruscan artists as the makers. 
The size of the tripods, also, which would 
make transportation difficult, and cer- 
tain similarities of costume between the 
figures of the reliefs and those of the Etrus- 
can tomb-paintings might be urged in 
favor of an Etruscan origin. On the other 
hand, the style of the reliefs and that of 
the single figures is certainly different 
from that of most Etruscan work. The 
figures are less heavy in appearance and 
the subjects are conceived and executed 
in a fresher, livelier manner than the 
great mass of Etruscan reliefs and statu- 
ettes. For the study of these differences 
the Metropolitan Museum affords an al- 
most unique opportunity; for, in the char- 
iot from Monteleone, as Mr. Robinson 
has recently pointed out {Bulletin, May, 
1906; p. 82), it possesses a monument of 
Etruscan art which is almost exactly con- 
temporary with the tripods. The differ- 
ences between the reliefs of the chariot and 
the reliefs of the tripods are precisely those 
which we should expect to find between 
the work of a highly gifted people like 
the Greeks and a race of clever imitators 
like the Etruscans. Nothing, for instance, 
could be more marked than the contrast 
between the warrior on the cover of the 
smaller tripod and the "Apollo" figures 



which decorate the front of the chariot. 
In the figure of the warrior, the artist has 
done his best to imitate nature exactly, 
to reproduce every detail of dress and ar- 
mor. In the "Apollo'' figures, the artist 
is satisfied with a mere suggestion of the 
appearance of the body, as is shown by 
the conventional rendering of the out- 
line of the ribs. Other instances of a 
similar disregard of nature are the arms 
of the warrior in the relief on the front of 
the chariot, the inordinate length and the 
thickness of the left thumb of the female 
figure in the same relief, and the awkward 
drawing of the hind legs of the winged 
horses of the relief on the left-hand side. 
The figures of the tripod reliefs, though 
they frequently exhibit the exaggerated 
proportions of archaic art, never suffer 
from such distortion as these. The most 
striking illustration of the difference be- 
tween true Greek work and Etruscan imi- 
tation, however, is afforded by a com- 
parison of the relief on the right hand 
side of the chariot with one of the reliefs 
on the tripod in Cambridge, which is re- 
produced in Figure I. The subject in 
both instances is the same, a contest over 
a wounded warrior. Yet how different is 
the spirit of the two! The wounded war- 
rior of the Greek relief has fallen back- 
wards; he rests his right arm on the ground 
and tries to rise; his left hand is stretched 
out in supplication toward his comrade. 
The standing warriors thrust at each other 
with spears which they grasp firmly in 
their right hands. In the Etruscan re- 
lief, the fallen warrior is crowded in be- 
tween the legs of the fighting men, with 
an utterly impossible twist of the body 
which makes the figure look like parts of 
two different men. The warrior at the 
left grasps his spear in a very unconvinc- 
ing manner; the line of the knuckles de- 
mands a spear pointing downwards, not 
horizontally. The spear of the warrior 
on the right passes in front of his helmet, 
but behind his head, and the point, where it 
projects from the back of his adversary, 
is not in line with the shaft. The work is 
clearly that of an imitator, whose limi- 
tations are only too apparent the moment 
he departs from his model. 
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In the case of the chariot, many of these 
departures from the truth are due to the 
exigencies of the space to he filled, which 
evidently cramped the artist. Yet the 
Greek maker of the tripods, no less than 
the maker of the chariot, had to adapt his 
designs to definite spaces, and it is one 
of the best proofs of the skill of the Greek 
that his figures fit easily and naturally 
into the spaces they have to fill, and never 
produce the impression that the artist 
felt himself hampered by the frame of 



figures as the birds and the deer of the 
principal field and the bird in the combat 
scene are used in a purely decorative way. 
The deer, especially, crowded in below the 
shield, was clearly chosen only because 
such a figure would almost completely 
fill the awkward space at the bottom of 
the design. But the principal difference 
after all, between the work of the Greek 
and that of the Etruscan artist is the 
liveliness and vigor of the one, the heavy, 
lifeless character of the other, in which 




RELIEF FROM THE ETRUSCAN CHARIOT 
IN THE MUSEUM 



RELIEF FROM THE THIRD GREEK TRIPOD 
NOW IN CAMBRIDGE 



his composition. Again, in the use of 
""filling" ornaments, the maker of the tri- 
pods shows himself superior to the maker 
•of the chariot. The horror vacui which 
appears in most archaic work leads both 
artists to fill the vacant spaces of their de- 
signs with figures of birds and other ani- 
mals. But in the tripod reliefs, these 
never encroach upon the principal sub- 
ject, and sometimes, as in the case of the 
running dog in the representation of Bel- 
lerophon and Pegasus, they distinctly 
add to the life and vigor of the main sub- 
ject. On the chariot, however, such 



the hand of the imitator is only too evi- 
dent. 

For all these reasons, it seems probable 
that the tripods are not the work of Etrus- 
can bronze workers, but of a Greek artist, 
or artists. 

The style of the reliefs is very close to 
that of a considerable number of painted 
vases found in Etruria, which are now gen- 
erally held to be works of the Ionic Greek 
school, in some cases imported from the 
Ionic cities of Asia Minor, in others, pos- 
sibly, made by Ionic artists settled in 
Etruria. On the basis of these analogies, 
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which can hardly be discussed within the 
limits of a brief notice, we can with some 
certainty postulate an Ionic origin for the 
tripods. The exact place of their manu- 
facture must, for the present, remain an 
open question. They may have been 
made in one of the Ionic cities of Asia 
Minor; in Chalcis, whose art was distinctly 
Ionic in character; or in Etruria itself. 
Their size favors the supposition that they 
were made in Etruria. In any case, their 
high value as specimens of Greek bronze 
work of the archaic period cannot be 
doubted. The Museum is certainly to be 
congratulated on its good fortune in being 
allowed to show for a time these unique 
specimens beside the chariot from Monte- 
leone. 

George H. Chase. 

A SUITE OF EARLY GOTHIC TAPES- 
TRIES (BURGUNDIAN) 




THE most important gift of re- 
cent months — of years some 
connoisseurs will declare — is 
a series of Gothic tapestry 
the Museum has just received from its 



president, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. For 
such tapestries are as interesting to the 
student of medieval art as they are rare. 
In fact, any tapestry antedating the 
year 1500 is a great rarity, and early 
suites are now so few, whether in muse- 
ums or in private collections, that they can 
almost be counted on one's fingers. 

The present tapestries are of the type 
generally known as Arras: they are 
filled with life-size figures, and have a 
conventional background (in the present 
case a stencil-like pattern of fleurs-de- 
lys), a framework of delicate columns, 
and a sky-line with Gothic verses. There 
are five pieces in all, but two of these are 
subdivided as double pictures: they re- 
present a typical theme, the Seven Sacra- 
ments, and form together a suite which 
one may picture as originally adorning the 
choir of a cathedral (cf. the seven panels 
illustrating the same theme, known to 
have formed the decoration of a choir, 
dating from the middle cf the XV century, 
now preserved in the Museum at Berne. 
They are embroideries, however, not 
tapestry). They picture (1) Baptism, (2) 
Confirmation, (3) Eucharist, (4) Penance, 
(5) Holy Orders, (6) Matrimony and (7) 
Extreme Unction. Technically considered, 
they are of a high grade; they assemble 
admirably, and give an harmonious 
scheme of colors — Gothic greens, reds 
and yellows, colors richly varied as in 
the figured brocades of the costumes here 
reproduced. 

The separate panels may now be briefly 
described: 

In three of them appear inscriptions 
in Old French; and for the transcription 
and translation of these, the writer is in- 
debted to the kindness of Prof. H. A. 
Todd of Columbia University. 

In the first tapestry, Baptism, the infant 
is held skilfully by a richly robed priest, 
and five personages witness the cere- 
mony, an armed guard, an assistant 
priest, a kinsman (or god-father), and 
the parents. The last stand at the priest's 
right hand, and the mother, richly gowned 
and with a superb head dress, holds what 
is apparently the child's robe of baptism, 
embroidered with Greek crosses: at the 
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